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LYTTON STRAGHEY 

I YTTON STRAGHEY died in 1932, and the world has not yet 
made up its mind what to think. Was this extraordinary per¬ 
son, at once acid and sentimental, realistic and romantic, with his 
eighteenth-century lucidity of style and his twentieth-century com¬ 
plexity of outlook, his sense of beauty, his learning, his wit, and his 
impertinence, a rogue or a genius, or was he both or was he neither? 
Ought we to honour or shake our fist at that long thin face, with 
the large spectacles, lank hair, and red beard, which still peers at 
us in its Victorian setting, astonishing and astonished, from the 
wall of the Tate Gallery? 

Perhaps it depends on what you want and what you look for. 
If, with the thunder of Armageddon in your ears, you were sick of 
conventional humbug and artificial pretensions, and regarded the 
Victorian age as having supplied these commodities in an unusual 
degree, it was an amusing relief to be told that Doctor Arnold*s 
‘legs, perhaps, were shorter than they should have been’, to watch 
with amusement Manning’s uneasy stance on the incongruously 
yoked steeds of temporal power and spiritual abnegation, to agree 
that Florence Nightingale was evidently made of salt rather than 
sugar, and to chuckle over General Gordon’s dual enthusiasm for 
the Bible and brandy. It was even more delicious to be invited to 
carry the process farther and to laugh at crowned heads. Eliza¬ 
beth and Philip of Spain lived a long time ago, so the fun with 
them was less original and daring, but when it came to ridiculing 
Queen Victoria, to getting your own back, as it were, like a high- 
spirited child, upon an adult dragon who had suppressed you in 
childhood, the sport was ecstatic, and Puck and Punch and Pan 
never organized a more attractive pastime for their devotees. 

As Mr. Aldous Huxley at the time expressed it: 

‘A superlatively civilized Red Indian living apart from the vulgar 
world in an elegant and park-like reservation, Mr. Strachey rarely 
looks over his walls at the surrounding country. It seethes, he knows, 
with crowds of horribly colonial persons. Like the hosts of Midian* 
the innumerable “poor whites” prowl and prowl around, but the 
noble savage pays no attention to them. . . . Occasionally, once in 
two or three years, he tosses over his park palings a record of his 
leisured degusutions ... a ripe rare book.’ 

There were those, on theother hand, who were frankly scandalized. 
They regarded this new species of biography as they would a hooli¬ 
gan throwing mud at beautiful statues. However witty Mr, 
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Strachey might be, whatever claims to style must be allowed him, 
his mahcious and distorted art was a sin against the Holy Ghost: 
he was a fountain whose waters were poisoned at the source: 
nothing too bad could be said of the influence of what Mr. St. 
John Ervine with characteristic vigour referred to as one of these 
‘tee-heeing literary gents’. 

*******itt 

Before weighing, however, the vexed question of Strachey as 
biographer, I propose to consider the calmer subject of Strachey 
as literary critic. 

It may be argued that Strachey was greater as a critic of books 
than as a biographer of men, for the controversial element which 
he invariably aroused as a biographer is not stirred by his literary 
criticism. In dealing with literature, though he was often pungent 
and always vital, he advanced no challenging theories, discovered 
no awkward scandals, and, except perhaps in his essays on Carlyle 
and Creighton, who, being Victorians, could not fail to excite his 
mischief, he did not indulge in impertinence. It was, indeed, a 
paradoxical fact that Strachey, who in biography delighted, at 
least so it was alleged, to be contradictory and wayward, turning 
reputations topsy turvy and introducing grotesque absurdities 
into the discussion of earnest problems, worshipped in the realm of 
letters at the calm sane shrines of Racine and Boswell, Pope and 
Hume, and if he was naturally in sympathy with the scepticism 
of Voltaire and Gibbon, his enthusiasm for the extreme lucidity 
of their classical prose was at strange variance with his reputation 
for mental enormities and ultra-subtle perversity. 

Except for a few short essays contributed to Reviews and an 
Introduction to an edition of Mrs. Inchbald’s A Simple Storjfy 
Strachey published nothing before his Landmarks in French Litera¬ 
ture y which first appeared in 1912 . This small volume is a master¬ 
piece of compression, and displays a penetrating understanding 
and a sensitive appreciation of French letters of which few English¬ 
men are capable, and which still fewer have been able to express 
with Strachey’s velvet touch. I am inclined to wonder whether 
Landmarks in French Literature, published unobtrusively in The Home 
University Library over the name of G. L. Strachey, six years before 
that writer sprang into fame as Lytton Strachey, author oiEminent 
Victorians, is not Strachey’s best book. It is not often that one can 
apply the simple word ‘beautiful’ appropriately and with absolute 
sincerity to a book, but to this one I should apply it. Also it 
belongs to that small number of volumes which seem to carry a 
finality and sense of completeness about them which is in contra- 
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distinction to their size: Sir Walter Raleigh’s Shakespeare is a book 
of this kind, Sir Henry Hadow’s Wagner another, and Strachey’s 
Landmarks in French Literature makes the same effect. 

Thus Strachey’s first published love was of France, and to the 
end one feels that French intellect, French clarity, and that peculiar 
element of atmosphere of which one is conscious the moment one 
steps on French soil, were dearer to him than roast beef, Sloane 
Square, or the Canterbury Cricket week. Moreover, it was France 
at its most French which he loved, the France that existed before 
the Revolution, aristocratic, leisured, fastidious, the France of 
Madame de Sevigne, of Moliere, of the Grand Monarque. Strachey 
quotes Talleyrand as remarking that only those who had lived in 
France before the Revolution had really experienced la douceur de 
vivre, Strachey would have rejoiced to have lived in that pre- 
Revolution France: as it was, the nearest he could get to experi¬ 
encing at second hand la douceur de vivre was by steeping himself in 
the literature of that earthly paradise. 

There is a passage in Landmarks in French Literature describing the 
Versailles of Louis Quatorze which pictures to perfection the lost 
world for which Strachey yearned and to whose standard of distin¬ 
guished brilliance he strove in everything he wrote to approximate: 


‘It is true that behind and beyond the radiance of Louis and his 
courtiers lay the dark abyss of an impoverished France, a ruined 
peasantry, a whole system of intolerance, and privilege, and mal¬ 
administration, yet it is none the less true that the radiance was a 
pnuine radiance—no false and feeble glitter, but the warm, brilliant, 
intense illumination thrown out by the glow of a nation’s life. That 
life, with all it meant to those who lived it, has long since vanished 
from the earth—preserved to us now only in the pages of its poets 
or strangely shadowed forth to the traveller in the illimitable desola¬ 
tion of Versailles. That it has gone so utterly is no doubt, on the 
whole, a cause for rejoicing; but, as we look back upon it, we may 
still feel something of the old enchantment, and feel it, perhaps the 
more keenly for its strangeness—its dissimilarity to the experiences 
of our own days. We shall catch glimpses of a world of pomp and 
brilliance, of ceremony and decoration, a small, vital, passionate 
world which has clothed itself in ordered beauty, learnt a fine way 
ot easy, splendid living, and come under the spell of a devotion to 
what is, to us, no more than the gorgeous phantom of high imaginations 
the divinity of a king. When the morning sun was up and the 
horn was sounding down the long avenues, who would not wish if 

r H ^1!" cavalcade where the young Louis 

ed the hunt m the days of his opening glory? Later, we might linger 

on the endless terrace, to watch the great monarch, with his red 
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heels and his golden snuff-box and his towering periwig, come out 
among his courtiers, or in some elaborate grotto applaud a ballet by 
Moliere. When night fell there would be dancing and music in the 
gallery blazing with a thousand looking-glasses, or masquerades and 
feasting in the gardens, with the torches throwing strange shadows 
among the trees trimmed into artificial figures, and gay lords and 
proud ladies conversing together under the stars.* 

Later in his book Strachey treats Rousseau and Diderot with 
understanding, but his pen does not glow again with the same 
ardent rapture with which he apostrophizes the literary splendours 
of seventeenth-century France, Moliere, Racine, La Fontaine, 
Boileau, Bossuet, La Rochefoucauld, and La Bruyere: these are 
the names which fire him to ecstasy, the products and representa¬ 
tives of that age of exclusive culture with which Strachey*s highly 
individual spirit was by nature in harmony and love. 

It is the same with the scattered essays which constitute Strachey’s 
critical work on English literature. However smart and novel and 
more than up-to-date his biographical theories might be con¬ 
sidered, when he set himself to examine an English author it was 
not the works of James Joyce or Stephen Spender, nor even of 
Robert Bridges which occupied his attention; the only modern 
work of importance which Strachey seems to have reviewed was 
Hardy’s Satires of Circumstance which he found ‘baffhng’. Xhe 
gloom’, he remarks of one of the typical poems in this volume, is 
not even relieved by a little elegance of diction.’ 

It was to the plays of Shakespeare that Strachey devoted his 
faculties and affection, to the prose of Sir Thomas Browne, the 
poetry of Pope, the criticism of Dr. Johnson, the biography of 
Boswell, the histories of Hume and Gibbon and Macaulay and 
Carlyle and Froude. Mr. J. A. Spender in a recent chapter en¬ 
titled Youth and Age warns young men to beware above^ all of 
theories. ‘One thinks regretfully’, Mr. Spender writes, of the 
really gifted men and women who, starting out with a new theory 
of writing or painting, drifted farther and farther from the m^n 
stream and finally landed in a backwater where they were totally 
forgotten.’ What is true of creative art is true also of criti^sm, 
which at its best is equally creative, and it might well have been 
that so daring and electric a mind as Strachey’s might have 
evolved a new theory as to the importance, shall we say, of some 
incoherent post-war poet, or the unimportance of Milton or Spen¬ 
ser. Surely he who was supposed to have thrown a cardinal, a 
general, a headmaster, and a lady-with-a-lamp in the mire, might 
have been expected to unmask the Faery Queene or lay bare absur- 
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dities in Paradise Lost, But Strachey did nothing of this. It is true 
he inserted a few typical details in the course of his lives of great 
writers: ‘Mr. Gibbon’, we are informed, ‘was always slightly over¬ 
dressed*; Hume one evening at a party in Paris ‘appeared in a 
charade as a Sultan between two lovely ladies’; Creighton’s sole 
lapse from life-long equanimity was on a railway station when he 
repeatedly inquired, ‘Where’s my black bag?’; but when it is with 
the works of these writers that he is dealing he praises and appre¬ 
ciates with equal sanity and eloquence, makes no attempt to ques¬ 
tion the judgements of Time, and shows no signs of aspiring to ‘the 
heroic folly or the clownish courage of the New Criticism’. He 
advances a novel Shakespearian theory, but it is not unconvinc¬ 
ing. He maintains that the three plays of Shakespeare’s ‘Final 
Period , Cymbeline, The Winter's Pale, and The Tempest were written 
not in an ultimate mood of grave and benign serenity, as Professor 
Dowden thought, but when the dramatist was ‘half enchanted by 
visions of beauty and loveliness, and half bored to death; on the 
one side inspired by a soaring fancy to the singing of ethereal 
songs, and on the other urged by a general disgust to burst occasion¬ 
ally through his torpor into bitter and violent speech’. I was 
myself somewhat surprised by this view, which I first heard from 
Strachey s own lips when he came to one of our undergraduate 
literary societies at Christ Church, Oxford, soon after the War, and 
read us this essay as a paper. I contested the view then, and we 
had an amusing talk after the meeting, when he admitted that his 
essay appeared first in a magazine which after this contribution 
never issued again. Now, however, that I have had fifteen more 
years in which to study the plays, I am inclined to think that 
Strachey’s appreciation both of the splendours and the blemishes 
of these three plays is a more congruous view than the vague and 
sentimental conception which he challenged. 

in the soaring fancies and elusive 
subtleties of Shakespeare’s mature plays, though he enjoyed and 

understood the curious art of Sir Thomas Browne, and wrote an 
admirable essay on the mysticism of Blake, that which he prized 
most dearly in literature was lucidity. He was never happier in 
two senses of the word, than when he was extolling the quality of 
clarity in one of the great lucid authors. There is a revealing pas¬ 
sage in his essay on Pope in which, having quoted some of Pope’s 
early couplets in order to show how his later work gained in 
weight, he comments on the early lines as follows: 

‘Everything is obvious The diction is a mass oiclichis’, the epithets 
are the most commonplace possible. ... But what a relief to have 
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escaped for once from le mot propre, from subtle elaboration of diction 
. . . from complicated states of mind. How delightful to have no 
trouble at all—to understand so very, very easily every single thing 
that is said !* 

‘To understand so very, very easily every single thing that Is 
said.* This is Strachey’s cardinal doctrine. No one can deny that 
he practised what he preached, and it is natural to find him hailing 
with special enthusiasm this quality wherever he finds it in litera¬ 
ture, whether in the agonized monosyllables of Racine’s Hermioney 
the pellucid scarification of Lord Hervey in Pope’s SporuSy or in the 
athletic virtuosity of Macaulay’s narrative style. 

‘When it comes to telling a story,’ he writes of Macaulay, ‘his faults 
disappear or change into virtues. Narrowness becomes clarity, and 
crudity turns into force. The rhetoric of the style, from being the 
ornament of platitude, becomes the servant of excitement. Every 
word is valuable: there is no hesitation, no confusion, and no waste. 

. . . Nobody who has once read them can ever forget his account of 
the trial of the Bishops, the siege of Derry, and the battle of Killie- 
crankie. To write so is to write magnificently. . . .’ 

To praise so is to praise magnificently, but even finer is that 
passage on Racine where Strachey is not only praising work like 
Macaulay’s which is already universally popular but is reveal¬ 
ing the splendour of a poet to whom many ears have been deaf. 

‘Strange as it may seem to those who have been accustomed to think 
of Racine, that great artist, merely as a type of the frigid pomposity 
of an antiquated age, his music, to ears that are attuned to hear it, 
comes fraught with a poignancy of loveliness whose peculiar quality 
is shared by no other poetry in the world. To have grown familiar 
with the voice of Racine, to have realised once and for all its intensity, 
its beauty, and its depth, is to have learnt a new happiness, to 
discovered something exquisite and splendid, to have enlarged the 
glorious boundaries of art.’ 

It is such a passage as this which prompts one to recur to the 
question whether the treasury of English letters would not have 
been enriched by a store of even purer gold had Strachey devoted 
his energies entirely to literary criticism, whether his claim to im¬ 
mortality would not have been surer had he devoted the twenty 
more years, which might have been his according to the Psainrust s 
allowance, to praising great writers rather than to dissecting, as i 
understand he was preparing to do when he died, the lives o 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, and General Booth, or by drawing a 
full-length portrait, perhaps, as suggested to him by Professor 

Raleigh, of Benjamin Jowett. 
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I think a good case can be made out that things would have been 
even better so, though I am not unmindful that the answer is that 
we might then have possessed a second Professor Raleigh, but not 
a Lytton Strachey. 

Turning to Strachey as biographer, I propounded, in opening, 
the two views which exist with regard to his work—the one of 
delight in it, the other of outraged indignation. 

But there is yet a third side to this question. While everybody 
in 1918, when Eminent Victorians was published, was telling every¬ 
body else, either how very wicked it was to laugh with Strachey, 
or how very frumpish it was not to, it could not be denied that 
everybody read him. Fathers and uncles could not reprove the 
young people for revelling in Strachey’s books till they had bor¬ 
rowed them off them and absorbed them themselves; while some 
uiothers and aunts, it was said, were even caught having a quiet 
laugh over them in private. Moreover, had it not been Mr. 
Asquith himself, a Prime Minister, who had set the circus ball 
rolling? What Mr. Gladstone had done for Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
(with unimpeachable results), what Mr. Baldwin was later to do 
blamelessly for Mary Webb, that Mr. Asquith did for Lytton 
Strachey in his Romanes Lecture in 1918, when he referred to ‘Mr. 
Strachey’s subtle and suggestive art’. Mr. Asquith was as usual 
restrained in his language, but the truth was out. Mr. Asquith, 
a public man, accustomed to weigh his words, conscious of his 
authority and influence, had singled out Strachey for commenda¬ 
tion. The fathers and uncles were in a difficulty: the young people 
could point out that though Strachey actually poked fun at Mr. 
Gladstone—another Liberal Prime Minister—Mr. Asquith at any 
rate was on their side. The elder generation could only fall back 
for comfort on the hope that when Mr. Asquith said Mr. Strachey 
was suggestive, Mr. Strachey did not suggest the same things to 
him that he did to the children. 

An even more serious obstacle existed, and still exists, for those 
who dismissed Strachey as a heartless and wicked mountebank. 
Even in Eminent Victorians, still more in Queen Victoria, there were 
signs not only that Strachey was not a rogue, but that he was a 
genuinely serious writer. In the first place the subjects he selected 
were the reverse of frivolous. Surely no mere clown would set out 
to make Manning’s spiritual career a subject of erudite study? In 
this essay alone Strachey showed sufficient knowledge of ecclesias- 
tical history, of theological intricacies, and sympathy with spiritual 
problems, to make it difficult to dismiss him as a charlatan. Indeed 
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one wonders how many of the reverent who held up their hands 
in horror at the Manning essay were capable of half the grasp of 
the subject which Strachey evinced. 

Moreover, as in Mr. Bernard Shaw, among all the tomfoolery— 
if one chose to call it so—a rich fund of sanity, even if one was not 
prepared to go so far as to call it wisdom, was to be found. The 
study of Manning brings out with exceptional clarity the profound 
paradox, which it did not require a Strachey to invent, of every 
prelate who has to reconcile an ascent to worldly grandeur with 
the Christian religion of humility and renunciation. The study 
of Arnold questions seriously and effectively whether we are 
justified in allowing public school education to be indefinitely 
influenced by ideas, religious, scholastic, and disciplinary, which 
are in essence medieval; the study of Florence Nightingale 
shows not that Miss Nightingale was not a great woman, but 
merely that the qualities which she required and possessed were 
sterner than those sentimentally ascribed to her; while the study 
of Gordon proves not that Gordon was not a genius, but that he 
was not without his share of the eccentricity of genius, and that the 
tragedy of Khartoum was a tragedy, a disaster due to the conflict 


of temperaments of various high-minded people, and not a melo¬ 
drama in which the general was an immaculate hero, and Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir Evelyn Baring, and Lord Hartington double-dyed 
villains, actuated by an lago-like passion to have Gordon murdered 
by Arabs. Furthermore, if Strachey was to influence biographical 
art dangerously, at least his influence was deliberate, and not a 
chance bomb thrown on the highway by a lunatic. He knew per¬ 
fectly well what he was about, and announced his intentions as 
clearly in his Preface as M^ilton in his Foreword to Paradise Post. 
He was out to rescue English biography from the two fat volumes 
of tedious panegyric in which we had been accustomed to com¬ 
memorate, and finally to bury, our illustrious dead. In addition 
to ‘a becoming brevity’, the biographer’s business, he declared, is 
‘to maintain his own freedom of spirit and to lay bare the facts of 
the case as he understands them*. If the reader did not l^e the 
facts when thus nudely exposed, that was neither Strachey s fault 
nor concern. Strachey could at any rate claim to be a student o 
truth, and truth is not infrequently disturbing and provocative. 

An even more positive claim may be made on the side of those 
who praised, and still praise and re-read, this book. There are 
many passages in it in which the author not only does not dese¬ 
crate his subject, not only treats it seriously, but elevates it to a ve^ 
high point. A passage in Florence Nightingale may be instanced. 
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and let those who regard Strachey as Satanic ask themselves 
whether this Satan of theirs, like Milton’s, is not capable of 
curiously unsatanic speech: 

‘To those who watched her at work among the sick, moving day and 
night from bed to bed, with that unflinching courage, with that 
indefatigable vigilance, it seemed as if the concentrated force of an 
undivided and unparalleled devotion could hardly suffice for that 
portion of her task alone. Wherever, in those vast wards, suffering 
was at its worst and the need for help was greatest, there, as if by 
magic, was Miss Nightingale. Her superhuman equanimity would, 
at the moment of some ghastly operation, nerve the victim to endure 
and almost to hope. Her sympathy would assuage the pangs of 
dying and bring back to those still living something of the forgotten 
charm of life. Over and over again her untiring efforts rescued those 
whom the surgeons had abandoned as beyond the possibility of cure. 
Her mere presence brought with it a strange influence. A passionate 
idolatry spread among the men: they kissed her shadow as it passed. 
They did more. “Before she came,** said a soldier, “there was 
cussin’ and swearin*, but after that it was as *oly as a church.** The 
most cherished privilege of the fighting man was abandoned for the 
sake of Miss Nightingale. In those “lowest sinks of human misery”, 
as she herself put it, she never heard the use of one expression 
“which could distress a gentlewoman**. 

She was heroic; and these were the humble tributes paid by those 
of grosser mould to that high quality.* 

This same elevation and substitution of admiration for other 
qualities than those formerly accepted is apparent throughout, 
and especially towards the close of Strachey’s life of Victoria. This 
was recognized, though somewhat coldly, in The Times review of 
Strachey’s career which appeared the day after his death. 

‘The Great Queen seemed to some to have been torn from all 
thrones except that of her country and her Empire. Gone were her 
first gracious maiden innocence; gone her great ladyhood; gone 
nearly all her claims to respect except that she worked very hard and 
lived a long time. There were others who withheld their judgement, 
observing that Mr. Strachey had at least drawn a credible portrait 
of a real, live, developing character, not a State portrait of a crowned 
dummy; that he had purified his style of some obvious tricks of 
smartness, and—most interesting of all—that, the farther he went in 
the story of Queen Victoria’s life, the nearer he came to revealing, 
not the conventional admiration for a Sovereign, but his personal 
feeling for a very able and interesting woman.* 

One is not told what those cautious persons who ‘withheld their 
judgement think now, but perhaps it would not be too much to 
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ask them to admit that already Queen Victoria has taken its place 
among the most vivid and readable of English biographies. I 
should place it first among Strachey’s lives: it is not so aggres¬ 
sively naughty as Eminent Victorians in places is apt to be: it has the 
advantage of being a full-length picture over the author’s many 
later cameos, exquisite as they are, and, in my view, it transcends 
Elizabeth and Essex in the fact that Strachey made the Victorian 
age, for better or for worse, peculiarly his own—its outlook seems 
especially vulnerable to his feline approach—while the story of 
Elizabeth and Essex, besides being a tale already often told, took 
him into the Elizabethan epoch where he was not entirely at home. 
The giants whom this Jack was a specialist in killing were pom¬ 
pous, over-earnest, humbugging giants. Elizabethans were giants, 
but not of this type. Elizabeth and Essex had their faults, but so 
far from being pompous or humbugs, they were full-bloodedly 
direct, and it is significant that the most brilliant portrait in the 
book is that of Bacon, on the flank of whose tortuous personality 
Strachey was able to fall with his customary effect. 

Queen Victoria is the quintessence of‘Stracheyism’: whoever does not 
like it does not like Strachey, and whoever is offended at it can per¬ 
ceive Strachey the iconoclast but is blind to Strachey the idolater. 

‘Victoria, who, at the age of twelve, had said that she would be 
good, had kept her word. Duty, conscience, morality—yes! in the 
light of those high beacons the Queen had always lived. She had 
passed her days in work and not in pleasure—in public responsibili¬ 
ties and family cares. ... In the impact of a personality, it is some¬ 
thing deeper, something fundamental and common to all its qualities, 
that really tells. In Victoria, it is easy to discern the nature of this 
underlying clement: it was a peculiar sincerity. Her truthfulness, her 
single-mindedness, the vividness of her emotions and her unrestrained 
expression of them, were the varied forms which this central charac¬ 
teristic assumed. It was her sincerity which gave her at once her 
impressiveness, her charm, and her absurdity- She moved through 
life with the imposing certitude of one to whom concealment was 
impossible—either towards her surroundings or towards herself. 
There she was, all of her—the Queen of England, complete and 
obvious; the world might take her or leave her; she had nothing 
more to show, or to explain, or to modify; and, with her peerless 
carriage, she swept along her path.’ 

There are not wanting even here the characteristic shafts, the 
merciless noun ‘absurdity’, the disturbing epithet ^peerless carnage , 
yet who can read that passage and not feel that his personal regard 
for the Queen, as opposed to his merely conventional veneration, 

is honestly heightened? 
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Leaving the highways, with the notables on them somewhat less 
dazzlingly dressed than when he met them, there was nothing 
Strachey liked better than to fish in the ocean of the Past and to 
draw up strange oddities with the seaweed still clinging about them. 
Muggleton, who, though pelted in the pillory in the seventeenth 
century, founded the exclusive Christian faith of the Muggle- 
tonians; Sir John Harrington, who was inspired in Elizabeth’s day 
to write epigrams and to invent the water-closet; the Abbe Morel- 
let, dozing by Madame de Remusat’s drawing-room fire and wak¬ 
ing up suddenly to denounce Monsieur de Chateaubriand and the 
ruin of French prose; Lady Hester Stanhope, lying back on her 
death-bed ‘inexphcable, grand, preposterous, with her nose in the 
air*; Mr. Creevey, regarding railways as ‘the devil’s own’ and find¬ 
ing it possible in old age to wear woollen stockings under silk ones; 
The President de Brosses who forfeited a seat in the Academy by 
exacting 281 francs from Voltaire in payment for faggots; Dr. 
Colbatch who died chattering furiously in delirium after his fruit¬ 
less struggle to depose the gigantic Dr. Bentley; the eminent Dr. 
North, who, after a career of blameless erudition as prebend of 
Westminster and Master of Trinity, Cambridge, developed a 
mysterious malady which caused him to lie on his bed ‘in reckless 
levity, pouring forth a stream of flippant observations, and naughty 
stories and improper jokes’. 

These fish, when landed, Strachey rejoiced to fillet, and serve up 
with piquant sauce and perfect flavour. There would have been 
something to be said for it (though not perhaps from a pecuniary 
point of view) had Strachey confined his biographical genius to 
these museum pieces. For here he was free to discover and report 
what he liked without giving offence. There were still people 
alive after the War who felt strongly on the problem of how 
much alcohol General Gordon imbibed, and who were as little 
‘amused’ as the Queen herself would have been by her new bio¬ 
graphy; but nobody cared a rap whether or not Dr. North told 
flippant stories on his death-bed, and though some might have 
preferred not to be told that Sir John Harrington invented any¬ 
thing more than epigrams, still it all happened so long ago, per¬ 
haps it didn’t matter. 

Even when Strachey wrote on such familiars as Pope, Disraeli, 
Carlyle, Walpole, Macaulay, or Gibbon, his treatment was apt to 
make the result as surprising as an essay on Muggleton. At times 
through several pages he will explore the labyrinthine complexities 
of some character, as he dissects the ‘chimera-like spirit’ of Mr. 
Gladstone and the transmutations of that statesman’s ‘enormous 
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career’, and as he probes the ‘depths and deceptive shallows* in 
the mind of Francis Bacon, When engaged on this process one is 
tempted to apply to Strachey the same words which he applies to 
Lord Verulam: 

‘A serpent, indeed, might well have been his chosen emblem—the 
wise, sinuous, dangerous creature, offspring of mystery and the 
beautiful earth. The music sounds, and the great snake rises, and 
spreads its hood, and leans and hearkens, swaying in ecstasy; and 
even so the sage, in the midst of some great sentence, some high 
intellectual confection, seems to hold his breath in a rich beatitude, 
fascinated by the deliciousness of sheer style.’ 

At other times Strachey would crystallize a character in one 
sentence so fresh, vivid, and economical, that one neither wishes 
nor needs to hear anything more. His study of Disraeli occupies 
only four pages—a modest allowance compared with Morley’s 
Life of Gladstone^ yet I wonder whether he need have added any¬ 
thing after the opening sentence: ‘The absurd Jew-boy, who set 
out to conquer the world, reached his destination.* He draws a 
joyous picture of the happy Gibbon in eighteen perfect words: 
‘The amazing little figure, now almost spherical, bowled along 
the Bath Road in the highest state of exhilaration.’ The various 
facets of Macaulay he compresses wonderfully into a concluding 
sentence of eleven words and two dashes: ‘And there he is— 
squat, square and perpetually talking—on Parnassus.* And the 
author of the Dunciad, past-master of pithy invective as he was, gets, 
after two hundred years, as good as ever he gave: ‘We sit at our ease, 
reading those Satires and Epistles in which the verses, when they 
were written, resembled nothing so much as spoonfuls of boiling 
oil, ladled out by a fiendish monkey at an upstairs window upon 
such of the passers-by whom the wretch had a grudge against.* 
On Carlyle Strachey works both his methods. First the embrac¬ 
ing coils: 

‘Carlyle’s vitality burst out into an enormous exuberance, filling 
volume after volume with essays, histories, memoirs and philosophis- 
ings, pouring itself abroad through an immense correspondence, and 
erupting for eighty years in a perpetual flood of red-hot conversation. 
The achievements of such a spirit take one’s breath away; one gazes 
in awe at the serried row of heavy books on the shelf; one reads on 
and on until one’s eyes are blinded by the endless glare of that aurora 
borealis, and one’s ears deafened by the roar and rattle of that 
inexhaustible artillery.* 

Turn the page, and all this is said in a brief sentence: ‘The truth 
is that it is almost as fatal to have too much genius as too little. 
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Turn further and Carlyle is disposed of in three words: ‘an extinct 
volcano,’ 
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It may not be out of place at this point to examine certain 
features of Strachey’s style which produced his unique effect. No 
writer of recent years has had such an injurious influence in this 
matter of style: this, however, was not Strachey’s fault, but rather 
his glory. The numberless imitators who have tried to achieve his 
vitality and wit, and who have only ended in being at best ‘smart* 
and at worst vulgar, prove that Strachey’s pen w<is a bow ofOdysseus. 
Conspicuous among those few who are clearly influenced by Strachey 
and who have derived virtue and not damage from him, I would 
name Mr. Harold Nicolson and Mr. Francis Hackett. 

Strachey’s style is like a rare wine, exquisite in aroma and taste 
to a sensitive palate. Yet in its buoyancy, ease, and smooth lucidity 
it also resembles a stream of clear flowing water. *Queen Victoria* 
wrote T~he Manchester Guardian choosing another simile, ‘skims as 
powerfully and beautifully as an aeroplane from cover to cover.* 
Mr. John Bailey arraigned Strachey for using cliches and compared 
him unfavourably in this respect with Joseph Conrad. Mr. Bailey 
was right in detecting this element in Strachey’s writing. The 
first page I open at random of Queen Victoria contains the following: 

‘At the height of his annoyance over his dismissal Lord Palmerston 
roundly declared that he had been made the victim to foreign 
intrigue. He afterwards toned down this accusation; but the mere 
fact that such a suggestion from such a quarter was possible at all 
showed to what unfortunate consequences Albert’s foreign birth and 
foreign upbringing might lead.’ 

Here certainly are a succession of phrases which are in common 
use: ‘At the height of’—‘roundly declared’—‘made a victim of’— 
‘toned down*—‘the mere fact that*—‘from such a quarter*—‘to 
what unfortunate consequences*. These simple words would never 
have been allowed to express ideas coming from the crucible of 
Conrad’s complicated mind, nor, one might add, of Carlyle’s or 
Meredith’s. But they would have served the purpose of Macaulay 
or Mr. Winston Churchill or even of Gibbon, and it was, after 
all, in the style of these writers that Strachey wished to talk, rather 
than to brood darkly with Conrad or attempt the mental gymnas¬ 
tics of Meredith or the pulpit superiority of Carlyle. His is the 
persuasive familiar tone, of which Macaulay is a master: ‘Many 
people have thought otherwise and wrongly on this subject, my 
dear fellow, but you and I understand one another and of course 
I am right when I say, and I know you agree with me that. . . 
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For this club-room, buttonholing form of literary conversation, 
which is the secret of Macaulay and Strachey, the harmless cliche 
is not a vice, but is appropriate. 

It is from the poets, however, rather than from the prosemen that 
Strachey really learnt his use of words, which accounts for his all- 
pervading effect of grace and polish and glitter, reminiscent of 
Sheridan and Goldsmith, and his individual phrases of striking 
imaginative beauty. As an example of pervading effect, the long 
closing sentence of Queen Victoria —too familiar to require quoting— 
may be instanced, in which the fading mind of the aged Queen 
as she lies on her death-bed is described flickering backward in 
retrospect over her long life. As an instance of the imaginative 
poetic phrase, I recall the words which describe the death of 
Baron Stockmar: ‘He lingered for eighteen months, and then, 
with his pupil explored the shadow and the dust.* 

The feature, however, of Strachey*s style at once the most indi¬ 
vidual, notable, witty, and dangerous is his use of anti-climax. A 
perfectly serious paragraph is terminated abruptly by a deliberately 
absurd decline which brings everything to life including the 
delighted amusement or outraged indignation of the reader: 
W. G. Ward, attracted by the magnetic power of the Oxford 
Movement, descended on Dr. Arnold at Rugby to thrash this 
matter out: 

‘The contest was long and furious; it was also entirely inconclusive. 
When it was over. Ward, with none of his brilliant arguments dis¬ 
posed of, and none of his probing questions satisfactorily answered, 
returned to the University, to plunge headlong into the vortex of the 
Oxford movement; and Dr. Arnold, worried, perplexed, and ex¬ 
hausted, went to bed, where he remained for the next thirty-six hours’. 

‘ “Where is the wisdom of encouraging a fantastic sense of the 
degradation of personal correction?” asked Dr. Arnold. “One had 
not to look far,” he added, for “the fruits of such a system”. In Paris, 
during the Revolution of 1830, an officer observed a boy of twelve 
insulting the soldiers, and “though the action was then raging, merely 
struck him with the flat part of his sword, as the fit chastisement for 
boyish impertinence. But the boy had been taught to consider his 
person sacred, and that a blow was a deadly insult; he therefore 
followed the officer and having watched his opportunity, took deliber¬ 
ate aim at him with a pistol and murdered him.” Such were the 
alarming results of insufficient whipping.* 

‘ “If God gives me strength to undertake a great wrestling-match 
with infidelity,” Cardinal Wiseman wrote, “I shall owe it to Man- 
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ning.” But what the Cardinal really found himself undertaking was 
a wrestling-match with Dr. Errington.* 

Albert’s departure from Coburg for his marriage with Victoria 
is described as follows: 

‘With an aching heart, he had revisited his beloved haunts—the 
woods and the valleys where he had spent so many happy hours 
shooting rabbits and collecting botanical specimens; in deep depres¬ 
sion, he had sat through the farewell banquets in the Palace and 
listened to the Freischiitz performed by the State band. It was time 
to go. The streets were packed as he drove through them; for a short 
space his eyes were gladdened by a sea of friendly German faces, and 
his ears by a gathering volume of good guttural sounds. . . . He was 
whirled rapidly to his destiny. At Calais a steamboat awaited him, 
and, together with his father and his brother, he stepped, dejected, 
on board. A little later, he was more dejected still.* 

During Queen Victoria’s widowhood the Government offices in 
Whitehall, we read, were to be rebuilt. The eminent architect 
Mr. Scott competed and his designs were successful. Lord Palmers¬ 
ton, however, refused to countenance Mr. Scott’s proposed Gothic 
style. 

‘Mr. Scott addressed to the Prime Minister a strongly-worded letter, 
in which he dwelt upon his position as an architect, upon his having 
won two European competitions, his being an A.R.A., a gold medal¬ 
list of the Institute, and a lecturer on architecture at the Royal 
Academy; but it was useless—Lord Palmerston did not even reply. 
It then occurred to Mr. Scott that, by a judicious mixture, he might, 
while preserving the essential character of the Gothic, produce a 
design which would give a superficial impression of the Classical 
style. He did so, but no effect was produced upon Lord Palmerston. 
The new design, he said, was “neither one thing nor t’other—a regular 
mongrel affair—and he would have nothing to do with it either”. 
After that Mr. Scott found it necessary to recruit for two months at 
Scarborough, “with a course of quinine”. He recov’ered his tone at 
last, but only at the cost of his convictions. For the sake of his family 
he felt that it was his unfortunate duty to obey the Prime Minister; 
and shuddering with horror, he constructed the Government offices in 
a strictly Renaissance style. Shortly afterwards Mr. Scott found some 
consolation in building the St. Pancras Hotel in a style of his own.* 

To appreciate the perfect discretion of these models of bathos it 
IS instructive to contrast them with one of those rare cases where 
Strachey’s anticlimax is crude, and resembles the work of one 
of his satellites rather than his own: 

‘When King Philip awoke it was night, and there was singing at the 
altar below him; a sacred candle was lighted and put into his hand, 
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the flame, as he clutched it closer and closer, casting lurid shadows 
upon his face; and so, in ecstacy and in torment, in absurdity and in 
greatness, happy, miserable, horrible, and holy. King Philip went 
off, to meet the Trinity.* 

Was Strachey, in this sort of thing, naughty? Yes he was, but 
surely never outrageous. 

The mission of Hong-sin-tsuen, the Chinese mystic, we read in 
Gordon^ ‘was to root out Demons and Manchus from the face of the 
earth, and to establish Taiping^ the reign of eternal peace. In the 
meantime, retiring into the depths of his palace, he left the further 
conduct of earthly operations to his lieutenants, upon whom he 
bestowed the title of “Wangs’* (kings), while he himself, surrounded 
by thirty wives and one hundred concubines, devoted his energies 
to the spiritual side of his mission.* 

Thus Strachey’s wickedest sallies and innuendos were invariably 
bathed in the antiseptic of perfect style, a Gallic quality which, as 
Burke said, causes vice to lose half its evil by losing all its grossness. 

An ingredient in Strachey’s humour which he shared with 
Matthew Arnold was his feeling for the absurdity of names. These 
he quotes with such deadly effect that he needs to add no comment. 
Arthur Clough, is recorded as writing to a Rugby schoolfellow: 

‘I verily believe my whole being is soaked through with the wishing 
and hoping and striving to do the school good. ... I am afraid you 
will be inclined to think this “cant** and I am conscious that even 
one*s truest feelings, if very frequently put out in the light, do make 
a bad and disagreeable appearance; but this, however, is true, and 
even if I am carrying it too far, I do not think it has made me really 
forgetful of my personal friends, such as, in particular, Gell and 
Burbidge and Walrond, and yourself, my dear Simpkinson.* 

Elsewhere Strachey is never so happy as when he is able to sport 
with such names, especially when they are attached to divines, 
scholars, and high officials, as Wegg-Prosser, Monseigneur Dupon- 
loup. Dr. Dollinger, Bosius, Wolfius, Torentius, and Ratgersius, 
Baron de Stosch, Sir Mount-Stuart Elphinstone Grant-DulT, and 
the Reverend R. McChyne. To allow such names to fall into the 
hands of Lytton Strachey was to present an urchin with a water- 
pistol. 

Another feature of Strachey’s ironic strain, a small but cunning 
factor in producing his deliberately absurd effects, is his use of the 
impersonal construction and his posing of questions. By these 
means he can reduce large bodies of responsible people to the 
apparent stature of imbeciles. Tt was rumoured*, ‘it was noticed , 
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‘what was to be done?* With such phrases Strachey repeatedly 
sets the dunce’s cap on the head of public mentality; the enter¬ 
prising wisdom which went to the appointment of Dr. Arnold as 
Headmaster of Rugby is described as follows: ‘Reform was in the 
air,—political, social, religious; there was even a feeling abroad 
that our great public schools were not quite all that they should 
be, and that some change or other—no one precisely knew what— 
but some change in the system of their management, was highly 
desirable.’ 

A last point in Strachey’s style, and an important one, as a mutual 
friend, who often watched him at work, remarked to me: ‘He 
thought in paragraphs.’ His prose is the opposite to Pope’s poetic 
rocking-horse. He does not start on a protracted passage till the 
destination and the whole of the intervening country, however 
undulating, are fixed in his mind. He is a shining example of the 
adage that easy reading is only to be accomplished by hard writing. 

Is it possible, with the warning of the surprises of Time in these 
matters, to form at this early date any estimate likely to be lasting 
of Strachey’s work as a whole? Clearly, but three years after 
his death no final conclusion is possible. Whether in a hundred 
years’ time he will have taken permanent rank with Plutarch as a 
lively classic biographer it is no more possible to prophesy than to 
foretell whether the histories of Mr. Winston Churchill will take 
classic rank with Macaulay’s. So searching is Chronos as judge 
that one cannot even be certain that in a hundred years Strachey 
will be remembered at all. The twenty-first century may be so 
ultra-scientific and objective that all subjective art may have been 
discarded. It is useless therefore to probe the future, which is but 
to look into a glass darkly: yet that is no reason why we should not 
try to sum up where we stand in this matter in 1935. Insufficient 
evidence exists to present a general view, and all I can offer is my 
own impression for the little that it is worth. Strachey seems to me 
to epitomize the inevitable reaction against the attitude of mind 
which w’e call ‘Victorian’. It is no disrespect to the solid mag¬ 
nificence of that epoch to recognize that it was dominated and 
directed by a mental code and a practical standard which could 
not continue unchallenged. Renaissance joie de vivre was rebuked 
by Cromwellian severity: that severity w'as mocked by Restoration 
levity: eighteenth-century urbanity was dissipated by Revolution¬ 
ary enthusiasm: so the fixed conventions and earnest morality of 
Victorianism were bound to be put to the question by the critical, 
realistic, pleasure-yearning England of the twentieth century. 
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It only needed the explosion of the War to fire active minds, 
distracted, tortured, and disillusioned, to repudiate the Victorian 
outlook which professed to build Heaven out of factories and 
mansions and parish churches, and had apparently only succeeded 
in setting Hell loose upon the earth. The rontgen rays of scepticism 
which Strachey turned on accepted idols were not unique. It was 
in a sense a chance that he was a literary man, that he selected 
this personage or that for his attentions. His biographical work 
was a symbol of the reorientation of thought which takes place 
in every succeeding generation to keep things moving in our 
dynamic life, and of that universal and passionate doubt which 
assailed men because of the War as to whether the ideals and 
achievements of Victorianism had not led near to destruction. 

‘The earnest enthusiast’, Strachey wrote of Arnold, ‘who strove 
to make his pupils Christian gentlemen and who governed his 
school according to the principles of the Old Testament has proved 
to be the founder of the worship of athletics and the worship of 
good form.’ 

‘At any rate, it had all ended very happily—’ he wrote of Gordon 
and Khartoum, ‘in a glorious slaughter of twenty-thousand Arabs, 
a vast addition to the British Empire, and a step in the Peerage 
for Sir Evelyn Baring.’ 

‘To moderate men like the Baron,’ he wrote, reviewing Deduc¬ 
tions of the World War by Baron Von Freytag-Loringhoven, ‘it may 
well be that militarism and the implications of militarism—the 
struggles and ambitions of opposing States, the desire for national 
power, the terror of national ruin, the armed organization of 
humanity—that all this seems inevitable with the inevitability of 
a part of the world’s very structure; and yet it may well be, too, 
that they are wrong, that it is not so, that it is the “fabric of a 
vision” which will melt suddenly and be seen no more. And in that 
case what will become of the Baron’s book?’ 

So Strachey mocks, so he questions, perhaps with premature 
folly, perhaps with sagacious prescience, but in any case, deliber¬ 
ately out of tune with the conventions of his age. 

Yet in this world of ours there are things greater than conven¬ 
tions. War is a convention, but Peace, which is not a convention, 
is greater than War. Ecclesiasticism is a convention, but Christ, 
who is not a convention, is greater than the Church. Monarchy 
is a convention, but a brave woman and a good woman are not 
conventions, and Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria are greater 
than Monarchy. Art is a convention, but the spirit of Shakespeare 
and Racine are not conventions and they, together with the spirits 
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which have produced the great art of the world are greater than the 
conventional forms of Art. And when Strachey is face to face with 
these eternal verities, when he is up against, not the letters of 
Queen Victoria, but her fifty years of duty done, not Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s tantrums, but her love of England, not Professor Marriott’s 
English History in Shakespeare^ but Shakespeare’s Henry IV, then, ‘all 
evil shed away’, this supposed arrogant cynic, this so-called tee- 
heeing literary gent is prepared to fall down and pay homage, 
and with an eloquence which few among his contemporaries could 
equal, to the majesty of human nature and the glory of art. 

‘We needs must love the highest when we see it.’ 

It seems strange to invoke this maxim of Tennyson by which to 
assess Strachey. I believe, nevertheless, that no fairer test can be 
applied. Strachey may have sniggered questionably over reputa¬ 
tions less questionable than he implied; he may have dug from 
their graves and handled roughly those whom he might well have 
left at peace, he may occasionally have written some literary 
criticism less noble than the literature criticized, but at least as 
he passed the way that we all go he had the grace, in every sense, 
to love and salute the highest when he saw it, and to give exquisite 
pleasure to his contemporaries, so that when he died it seemed to 
those that loved his art that one of the brightest lights of the 
generation had suddenly gone out. And which of those who de¬ 
nounce Strachey, when they too come to the end, will have done 
as much to justify their journey? 


G. B. 
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